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attempt, just fifty yards from the Neisse line, to bring off the big coup that they had failed in themselves. They had denounced us over the telephone—probably again with the comical tale of the sewing machines and the millions of marks.
How can I describe our consternation and the misery and dangerous-ness of our position! The "creators of culture" from the Riesengebirge, for whom the Soviet headquarters had obtained the special train after overcoming all sorts of difficulties, suddenly found themselves once again at the mercy of arbitrary force. There were exactly fifty-eight of us, including families and employees. All of us—except Mrs. Hauptmann and a woman who was in the last weeks of pregnancy—stood half-naked in the rain in the roofless village railway station; we were guarded by ruffians who were filled with hatred and armed with riding crops and pistols; and we could regard it as only too likely that we would lose our last few possessions—and perhaps even unclothed as we were—be driven over the nearby line of demarcation.
The Soviet lieutenant had hurried over to the Polish train guards and ordered them to prevent the opening of the cars under any circumstances until he had clarified the situation. Then he spent a long time at the telephone in the station. Through the windowpanes we saw the angry twist of his mouth, his blazing eyes, his gesticulating hand.
In the meantime, a second Polish officer had appeared on the platform. He had better manners. First of all, he gave orders for us to be allowed to return to the compartments to get dressed. Then he, too, telephoned for a while and then returned to the platform.
There he explained to the sergeant that they were planning only a spot inspection and demanded that the cars be opened.
The sergeant had come to attention. "On this trip we are subject to the orders of the Soviet Army. The lieutenant must give the order."
But the lieutenant had disappeared. The Polish officers walked nervously back and forth on the platform. Their soldiers stood around idly. And time passed. We had already been held in TeupHtz for five hours.
Around noon a Red Army major suddenly appeared on the platform. He was in his forties and as tall and wide as an old-fashioned farm cupboard. The slender lieutenant, who had gone to Forst to get him, was completely hidden behind him. When the major began to shout— and he immediately burst out in a bellow that would have done credit to a muleteer—his impressive full beard kept time to the words and his huge face turned as red as a turkey gobbler.
Unfortunately, none of us knew Russian, so I do not know to this day what the Russian said to the Poles. It must have been impressive. In any case, the opposition of the Polish officers was silenced after the second sentence. Soon the Russian also stopped talking. He and the Poles went into the office of the border guard where—as we learned later—a protocol was signed. Then the major came over to the train with a heavy tread, returned the salute of the Polish train guard, invited